THE BLIND MAN'S HUNT

gateways or behind the benches In the gardens to see what the couples
were up to.

He did not dare question his sister. Besides, Marie-Ange would
obviously not know. Nor did he dare repeat to her the stories of the
frizzy-haired,, fat-bottomed boy at school. He was ashamed of wanting
to be friends with him, ashamed of being polite to him, and ashamed
of his dirty stories. And yet, as he looked at his sister's body, at her
breasts beginning to take shape beneath the austere dark-blue dress,
he could not help imagining, trying to imagine the gestures and postures
the frizzy-haired boy had described. And he was ashamed of that too.
As for Marie-Ange, she also would have liked to go home on foot,
because she might then have discovered what it was like to be followed
in the street, as the girl with the yellow hair asserted she had so often
been. Marie-Ange wondered whether she would ever dare kiss a boy on
the mouth, and whether she should not try the experiment once with
her friend.

Thus, for the two children, behind the daily routine of Latin prose
and the rudiments of algebra, which people laboured to teach,them in
the high-class establishments they attended, as if they were the most
important things in their existence, the open-sesames as it were to their
taking their place in the world, there lay a sort of permanent and an-
guished concern with pride and sex.

It was enough that they should sometimes fear on going to sleep at
night that they would not wake up again, that every day, among the
letters on the silver salver, they should see a black-edged card announ-
cing a death, and that on some mornings they should suddenly wonder
why they were alive beneath the great cloudy sky, and why their father
should no longer be with them when so many old men were still alive,
for a third anguish to be added to the others, that of death.

They also had some reason to be impatient with the smiling con-
descension with which grown-up people talked to them.

"So the children are getting a sound education, are they? That's
good," people said gravely; and the children watched the chins wagging
eight inches above their heads.

Certainly they were getting a sound education. That is to say, in the
face of the three major problems of mankind, pride, sex and death,
which had already presented themselves, they were left alone. Alone,
like all human beings; alone before the mysteries of their blood and of
the universe; alone with the individual peculiarities given them by the
circumstances of their birth or their encounters on the dimly chosen
path of life; alone to learn one day, after much effort, how to hold forth
publicly, wisely or lyrically, on their afflictions, describing them in the
words of social usage, love and God; alone...

And they would learn then that grown-ups do not exist, because <me
is never completely adult to oneself.
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